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THE STRANGE & TRUE STORY OF 
FREE RADIO SKYBIRD 


Our story begins with the spaghetti harvest in Morania. The harvest 
was especially abundant that year, and journalists were jumping over 
one another to come up with increasingly descriptive adjectives to 
immortalize the horn of plenty. Their glowing reports were carried to 
the world via a fictional shortwave station that existed only in the 
mind of electronics wunderkind Gary Bourgeois. 


Radio Morania International was Gary’s mid-1970’s parody of East- 
ern European shortwave stations which was initially released on cas- 
sette & then heard occasionally on pirate radio frequencies. Seasoned 
dx’ers (shortwave radio listeners) got all of the “in-jokes” - audio 
references that only die-hard shortwave listeners would understand. 
Which is why Gary’s humor often left people scratching their heads. 
Gary went on to create a modern radio serial called The Adventures 
of Flash Frisbone, the story of a hapless disc jockey who couldn’t 
keep a steady gig. He also created Skybird Radio, originally a satellite 
radio/TV station on the C-Band (remember those old huge dishes?) 


Listening to Gary was like listening to your weird hippie who’d 
smoked a little too much weed back in the day. Yet, he was an unpre- 
tentious friend who invited you into his living room every week. 
Gary’s passion was satellite TV, computers, astronomy, and off-beat 
music. Skybird Radio was first on the C-Band, then became one of 
the first ever online radio stations. Gary’s friends helped create & host 
programs which eventually spun off to Dishnuts Radio (which sur- 
vives to this day). Gary’s musical selections for Skybird and his week- 
ly show, Friday Night Live, were so obscure that even ye olde DJ had 
never heard this stuff. Most of it has probably not been heard since. 

I created Free Radio Skybird as an homage of sorts to Skybird Radio. 


Free Radio Skybird was first broadcast on shortwave around 2010. 
Very little of the format resembles Gary’s Skybird Radio - except for 
the spirit of freedom, friendliness, and musical variety. So on second 
thought, maybe Free Radio Skybird is a perfect homage, honoring the 
past while sailing into the future. Free Radio Skybird can be heard 
monthly on 6070 kHz and online via Soundcloud and radio4all.net. 
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Radio Updates 


Recently I’ve been opening Tin Can Telephone with updates on my radio 
projects. Since issue #6, I’ve inaugurated Free Radio Skybird, a shortwave 
variety show, which is broadcast in Europe on 6070 and 7440 kHz. Free 
Radio Skybird is a collaborative effort with my son Stephen J. Lazotte, 
Justin Moore and One Deck Pete. The show is an homage to all things 
shortwave & also honors the blessed memory of three of my radio heroes: 


Ambrose Metzegen (MB), Gary Bourgeois, and my father Herman Moe. 


I’m also doing a show called A// Indie Radio on The Global Voice internet 
station with my son Stephen. The Global Voice has a wider variety of 
shows than any other internet-only radio station that I am aware of and one 
aspect of TGV is that it is run mostly by people who experience blindness 
or low vision. 


On the homefront, Kearsarge Mountain Rado was going along well until 
the local reporter from the local newspaper wrote a front-page article about 
the mysterious pirate station on Mount Kearsarge. He stalked me for 
information including coming to my home uninvited and unannounced. All 
I wanted to do was put some interesting music & shows on the airwaves for 
my community, Rather than be outed publicly as a non-licensed station, 

I pulled the signal off FM and will continue on low power via longwave, 
medium wave and shortwave Part IS equipment & frequencies. 


One of my favorite podcasts that evolved from a zine is Radio Survivor 
which examines the world of non-commercial radio. It started as Media 
Geek, a zine & radio show. Now, they are publishing a zine again after two 
decades. I love how everything comes full circle. Fifteen years ago I used to 
rant in my zines about the lack of diverse media. Now, we are saturated to 
the point of exhaustion with YouTube, Facebook, podcasts, etc. The future 
I dreamed of has arrived and its somewhat of a nightmare. The reigns of 
traditional media are still controlled by a handful of corporations — even 
YouTube & similar platforms are owned by gigantic corporate entities. It is 
still imperative that we take the means of production and distribution into 
our own hands as media creators — which is why zines are so essential. But 


you, dear reader, know that! 


A Cabin Story 


The s-shaped shadow slithering its way up into the fireplace 
chimney disappeared after a few minutes. It had to be about 
five feet long, I thought. Fare thee well. The occupancy had 
changed hands - the serpent moving out, and us humans 
moving in. 


For the previous 18 months we had been blissfully housesit- 
ting an abandoned Victorian on Deerfield Parade (it wasn’t 
really a parade, just a flat hilltop where residential homes had 
sprung up around farmland). One day, we came “home” to 
find a property auction in progress. It was time to move on. 
A neighbor named Tom, who used to walk around town with 
helium-filled trash bags, allowed us to stay in his cabin in the 
middle of nowhere with no electricity, no running water, no 
phone, no neighbors for a half mile as the crow flies. There 
was one large open concept space downstairs and a loft up- 
stairs. 


I was working 40 hours (or more) a week at the psychiatric 
hospital in Concord. NanSea was staying at home with our 
children. We bought a few battery-powered lamps, a battery- 
powered radio, and a cooler to keep ice in. We rigged up an 
outdoor shower made with a plastic barrel. We made as func- 
tional a kitchen as possible (there was a propane stove at 
least!) and a comfy bedroom for the boys. 


We got used to mosquitos & flies buzzing around the cabin. 
We adapted to using an outhouse which we kept clean and 
relatively odor-free (thanks to a 50 lb bag of lime). Our 
Siamese cats had hundreds of acres of woods to explore. 

I spent evenings writing fan fiction (Doctor Who) and reading 
stories to the kids on the front porch. 


6.Remember that library music records are not really made to be listened to 
like normal records. They are made for purpose — for editors making TV 
shows. So don’t expect to be able to put one on and listen to it from start to 
finish like, say, the White Album or Hunky Dory. But then again, some 
you can. 


7.Also, remember that early original library vinyl LPs from the 1960s and 
1970s are very rare indeed. They were only pressed in very small quanti- 
ties, like 200 units, often less, and certainly no more than 500. So when 
you see an original one you want, you have to buy it. 


8.Unlike most collecting scenes, condition is not everything with library 
music. Yes, the vinyl must be in great condition, but the sleeves are often 
not. They can be covered with stickers from usage, or scribbles or marker — 
remember they are original working records and can be covered in a visible 
history of this. It’s a good thing, not bad. 


9.Hunt in weird places for library music. Believe it or not, collections have 
been found in schools, in the back of old shops, in garages, in churches. 
Yes, they turn up in strange places, not just online and in record stores. 
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The genre grew further, then like many scenes seemed to fade out a little as 
record-buying butterflies flew to hipper scenes. But the hardcore remained, 
and by 2014 I felt that the library music scene was going a bit crazy once 
more. For some key LPs prices were hitting £1,000-plus, and a new group 
of collectors, especially in the USA, were happy to drop thousands upon 
thousands on hard-to-find “trophies” and then were posting them up online. 
Also, ten years on from The Music Library book I’d seen a big jump in 
knowledge, labels and LPs, so I put together a larger, fully expanded new 
version of it. 


And now, in 2019, we have a library music film, sold-out live shows by 
British library legends, more reissues than ever and maybe even more in 
store for us all. 


In 25 years of collecting library music I have learnt a lot. And I’m still 
learning. And still buying it, too. In short, library music from the golden 
era — the mid—’60s to the mid—’ 80s — offers dedicated listeners the most 
extraordinary and rich vein of sound and music, one full of joy, pure 
creativity and sonic risk-taking like no other. But no vocals. 


Here are some simple rules to library collecting. 


1.Don’t try and buy all the original “holy grails,” as they are not always 
that good. And no one cares if you have them or not. Well, I don’t. 


2.Really expensive does not always mean really good. Or for that matter 
really rare. Or anything really, these days. Some of the most expensive 
library LPs ever sold are, in my humble opinion, one or two-trackers. 
And sometimes even no trackers at all. Some £1,000-plus LPs are just 
noise. 


3.Use your ears — listen to as much as you can, define your own taste. Do 
not be defined what others think, post up or pay for. A lot of library is now 
out there online to hear. Spotify is an incredible resource for this. 


4.Unless you are really mad, do not try and buy complete runs of library 
catalogues. It will cost you a lot of money, and most LPs in those cata- 
logues will not be something you will ever listen to. 


5.Start cheap. There are still hundreds of great library records out there that 
you can buy for not much money — less than £10 — that are really quite 
good, and sometimes absolutely amazing. I bought one for £30 the other 
week, the price of a new vinyl repress LP these days. I’d never seen it in 25 
years and it blew my mind totally. No one has ever listened to every library 
record ever made. So there are still more goodies waiting to be discovered 
by you. 
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Sounds at three in the morning on moonlit nights in the 
woods can certainly create anxiety. I awoke one night to a 
cross between a high-pitched screech and a low guttural 
growl. “It’s probably an owl and a bear,” NanSea said. I woke 
up and paced on the porch for a few minutes, peering through 
the trees, not seeing anything but the night-dark forest. 


“Sasquatch?” I whispered. 


I could have sworn I saw an eyeshine blink. 


Who Is br. Who? 


For an entire generation of Doctor Who fans, the novelty 
spin-off singles issued at the height of the show's mid-sixties 
popularity might as well have inhabited another universe. At a 
time before the reissues market really existed, and when any 
pop music from more than about five years ago seemed like it 
came from a different century, all of those odd-sounding 
songs about Daleks and what have you were like dust-caked 
relics that were too 'collectable' for the likes of you ever to 
hear, only known about through invariably typo-strewn lists 
of titles in fanzines and Doctor Who Magazine. All that 
anyone knew was that they were very very rare, and reputedly 
very very bad. 


Occasionally a bit of one would leak out somewhere - as the 
nineties arrived they were increasingly used to back footage 
of 'Dalekmania' in documentaries, while Steve Wright once 
played a small extract from I'm Gonna Spend My Christmas 
With A Dalek and went "heh... wacky" over the top, and the 
more dedicated frontier town listeners to Radio 2's Sounds 
Of The Sixties told legends of having heard that Frazer Hines 
one - but even in an age where every last scrap of Doctor Who 
-related ephemera had been recycled, reissued and repack- 
aged to an extent that made Silvertone Records look like 
masters of restraint, these elusive curious remained curiously 
elusive. 


That was until 2000, when intrepid audio-restorer and Radio- 
phonic Workshop pal Mark Ayres cobbled together a compila- 
tion of all the spin-off singles released during the first ten 
years of Doctor Who, covering for the general absence of 
master tapes for what were, after all, long-forgotten cheapo 
cash-in singles for mostly long-forgotten cheapo cash-in 
labels with vinyl rips acquired from assorted Fan 'Luminaries' 
and, in one case, a couple of seconds dropped in from an age- 
old cassette recording. The fact that, the odd unavoidable bit 
of vinyl rumble aside, you can't detect any of this is testament 
to his skills as an audio restorer, and yah boo sucks to anyone 
who's been more recently harrumphing at the handful of Vin- 
tage Beeb releases that have had to be mastered from vinyl. 


Many library companies were based in London, Paris, Cologne and Rome, 
and had produced fine catalogues of music and distributed it all across the 
TV-watching world. But by the late 1980s there were hundreds of library 
companies producing masses of new music, and production company vinyl 
shelves were bulging but redundant. Library music had all gone to CD — it 
was quicker, easier to use, and hey, who the hell wants old library on mod- 
ern adverts or in the latest TV drama? So by the mid-’90s, these production 
companies and broadcasters started to dump their obsolete vinyl. This rare, 
non-commercial music was, for the first time, making its way onto the 
streets and into shops. 


Weird old TV themes were being rediscovered and collectors were realiz- 
ing that sex, horror, kung fu and classic ’70s cop shows had wall to wall 
library music. 


This coincided perfectly with a handful of slightly odd record collectors 
who grew up not knowing they had listened to this library music, not 
knowing that it was library music, and actually wanting to hear and buy 
this library music. A perfect storm of sorts was building. Especially in So- 
ho, where lots of the old TV production houses were, and they were throw- 
ing it out, literally onto the streets. 


The day I issued The Super Sounds Of Bosworth I got a call from a man 
at the BBC who said he’d skipped thousands of library records a couple of 
months earlier from the BBC LP archive. I started hearing from other 
library geeks too. And from then on a quietly growing group of collectors 
would slowly put together a rather strange picture of the international 
library music scene — the labels, the key records, the wants lists, the unan- 
swered questions, like what’s the library bossa nova track used in John 
Carpenter’s Dark Star? Weird old TV themes were being rediscovered and 
collectors were realizing that sex, horror, kung fu and classic ’70s cop 
shows had wall to wall library music. So more compilations started to 
appear from the UK, France, Italy, Germany and then the USA. A whole 
sample scene was developing too. A bigger picture of library music history 
and influence was emerging and prices by the year 2000 were rocketing. 
£500 for Drama Suite 1&2, £400 for Feelings, £300 for Rhythms. 


The internet had also now opened things up, and an international scene for 
finding these rare records was available to anyone who knew key terms or 
labels. For the group of early library collectors this offered up chances to 
find new old labels and to take chances on cheap unknown LPs. By 2005 
I'd issued a book, the first ever on library music, pooling resources from 
the earliest and best library music collectors here in the UK. The book, 
published by Fuel and called The Music Library, threw an amazing cata- 
logue of 500+ library LPs and labels out into the world, alerting new col- 
lectors and graphic hounds to a still quite hidden musical universe. It also 
highlighted that their usage and music defined an era of soundtracks and 
musical education for a whole generation. 
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JONNY TRUNK 


He showed me more of their library catalogue, all housed in the same- 
looking sleeves, which included killer jazz, easy listening, exotics and 
more. Everything finally slotted in to place. I’d found this strange, secret 
world of non-commercial music, actually on vinyl, that I really wanted to 
hear and explore and I knew others wanted, too. So, a compilation was 
planned to introduce listeners from disparate scenes to it all. 


The Super Sounds of Bosworth LP was issued in 1996 by Trunk Records. 
It was the first-ever commercial library compilation. Even though the 
Rough Trade shop thought it was a weird hoax of made-up bands and new 
music trying to sound old, it brought together listeners of jazz, electronics, 
experimental music and even those looking for weird breaks. It also came 
hot on the heels of The Sound Gallery, a landmark compilation of easy 
listening issued in 1995. Using the EMI vaults, DJs Martin Green and 
Paddy Whittaker had pulled together a superb collection of loungecore 
classic from EMI’s Studio 2 series, but had also added a dose of KPM 
library cues, from LPs Martin had found for pennies on his notorious 
digging escapades. Together, these two compilation LPs created a strange 
bridge inviting adventurous listeners to cross over into the world of library 
music. At the same time this was happening, the library music world was 
also changing. This was a business that had been going since the turn of 
the century. In the mid-’60s there were a handful of large library music 
companies, pressing the music on 78 rpm and 33 rpm vinyl. By the 1970s 
the number of companies had increased tenfold. 
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What nobody really expected of Who Is Dr. Who? was that 
a couple of these ‘terrible’ records were actually really good. 
What even less people expected was that it presented, in a 
sense, an alternate reality history of sixties pop music, at a 
total remove from the chartbound sounds of clean-cut pop- 
sters and long-haired rockers, and yet still reflecting their 
changes and evolutions, starting off in tinkly bland pre-'Beat 
Boom' rinky-dink land, going through a mild ‘psychedelic’ 
phase, and ending up freaking out at an open-air festival to 
the extent that Deep Purple were actually involved with one 
single. No, really. So how did that happen? Well, let's begin at 
the beginning... 


It's hardly surprising that the first track featured on Who Is 
Dr. Who? should be the original BBC Radiophonic Workshop 
version of the Doctor Who theme, released as a far-from- 
chartbound single by Decca in 1964. It does, however, hold 
some surprises of its own. The more familiar version generally 
referred to as the first’ is the one later issued as a single by 
BBC Records, which is essentially the original recording as 
tinkered with for a title sequence revamp when Patrick 
Troughton took over the role, and further tinkered with when 
Jon Pertwee replaced him in turn. This, however, predates any 
such tinkering and is taken straight from Delia Derbyshire's 
original unembellished tape - there's no electronic 'sting' at 
the start, no sign of the Tardis sound effect rushing past half- 
way through, and the whole mix generally sounds a little crud- 
er and less polished (although surprisingly, the 'wind tunnel’ 
ending effect is present and correct) - and astonishingly it had 
never been reissued in this form until Who Is Dr. Who? came 
along. In this sense it's something of a poor relation to the 
more ubiquitous reworking, but at the same time has a sparse 
and glacial feel that the other more sonically-packed versions 
could never wholly recapture. Incidentally, the original b-side 
- omitted here as it has about as little to do with Doctor 

Who as is scientifically possible - was This Can't Be Love by 
the mysteriously unsurnamed Brenda & Johnny, an alarming- 
ly hard-rocking take on the Rodgers & Hart showtune. 


If the proper actual version of the Doctor Who theme as heard 
onscreen and which actually sounded halfway new and excit- 
ing and interesting couldn't shift enough copies to jostle for 
chart position with the likes of Susan Maughan and Herman's 
Hermits, then quite why popular bandleader Eric Winstone 
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assumed that he could do any better is something that defies all 
rational explanation. But try he did, using nothing more Radiophon- 
ic than his regular band of players to accompany a weedy sine wave 
generator thingy, making a noise halfway between one of those 
Whistling Clanger toys and someone running their finger around 
the edge of a glass, and generally struggling to be heard above the 
politely blaring brass all around it. With the familar rhythm and 
melody (or at least a close relative of it) of the Doctor Who theme 
swamped beneath overpowering brass bits, plodding electric guitar 
and a brilliantly awful 'breakdown' section, this sounds less like Ron 
Grainer's famous composition than it does a re-recording of Pink 
Floyd's One Of These Days for one of those early 1970s Not-The- 
Original-Artists Top Of The Pops albums. It also seems to have a 
peculiar obsession with threatening to turn into the theme from Z 
Cars. For a long while, though, Eric Winstone's was the most com- 
monly heard commercially available version of the theme, turning 
up on countless compilations and enjoying a new lease of life at 

the dawn of CD, when compilation producers couldn't be bothered 
forking out for the original but were happy to pay seven and a half 
pence for the rights to this. It's also entertainingly amusing, for the 
first three or so listens anyway, and would also form the basis for 
an even more deranged arrangement (sadly not included here) rec- 
orded for one of those 'Happy House' label albums entitled TV 
Favourites And Other Children's Songs, performed almost entirely 
ona synthesiser that was apparently utterly incapable of making 
anything other than a risible 'wibbling' sound. 


Next up is the oft-ridiculed but seldom-heard I'm Going To Spend 
My Christmas With A Dalek by The Go-Gos, which has nothing to 
do with Belinda Carlisle's obscene-tour-video-making bunch of rep- 
robates, nor indeed 'The Go-Jos' as the unreliable typesetting 
machine at Doctor Who Monthly but rather a polite and inoffensive 
cabaret-ish act who you'd expect to have been a bunch of thrown 
together sessions musicians but were apparently a real gigging out- 
fit. There's absolutely no doubt that they were hoping this top pop 
disc would score them a hit in the throes of Dalekmania; it didn't, 
though, and they don't seem to have released any other records 
ever, making them probably the only people in the world not to 
have got rich off the back of the Daleks in 1964 


The secondhand vinyl shops were fabulous, with places like Reck- 
less, Soul Jazz and Jam Records regularly sending out staff to the 
USA and Europe to bring back boxes of rare soul, funk, Latin and 
jazz. Also, independent dealers and diggers would meet in the 
streets and coffee houses to swap, trade and sell rare hip records, 
rumors and gossip. 


At the time, I was into film music and TV music. I’d never really 
got into pop, rock or any of the bigger collecting scenes. I’d grown 
up watching lots of experimental TV throughout the 1970s and 
1980s, and lots of late-night films, too — that was the music I 
craved. So in Soho I’d be buying the cheap junk, the OST LPs not 
really on the record-collecting radar. But having spent several years 
buying this stuff I still couldn’t find exactly what I was really after 
— the kind of experimental music I’d hear in late-night educational 
science broadcasts, the music I’d heard in Public Information films, 
the scores in 1960s porn, sleaze and horror. 


Trust me, I'd really tried to find it. In Soho and at London record 
fairs and markets I’d meet similar-aged, similar-dressed and similar 
-minded music buyers, normally always on our knees on the floor 
looking at the junk LPs. People like Martin Green, a DJ who had 
started a hip club called Smashing; the Karminskys, a duo who 
were playing out killer lounge music to lively crowds; and Fraser 
Moss, a collector and fashion designer. We’d all be seeking out the 
same sort of old strange TV sound, but didn’t really know exactly 
where it all was. 


One evening, late 1995, I was digging about in Jam Records. I came 
across an LP called Dramatics Electronic. On the front was a set of 
badly drawn instruments. There was a composer name I’d never 
heard of, Frank Gartner. A tracklisting was written on the front, and 
on the back was the tracklisting again in four languages. The titles 
were pushing my buttons — “Radar Blips,” “Dance Of The Ions,” 
“Nuclear Wash.” It looked like an educational LP or something. 

It certainly wasn’t normal. I bought the record, took it home and 
listened. It was exactly the music I had been after — late-night music 
from science programmes. It was weird, faceless, different. 


It had been issued by a label called Bosworth Music. They were 
based in Soho. I knocked on their door the next morning. There 

I met Howard Friend. Once he’d calmed me down he explained 
what Dramatics Electronic actually was: Library music, also known 
as “production music.” 
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The What, How and Why of Library Music: 
Everything you need to know about this mysterious 
and adventurous world 


by Jonny Trunk 


It’s important to know that the history of library music and the main- 
stream is not normal. This is because library music is not normal. 


First of all, when I get asked to sum up or explain what library 
music is, I simply state that “it is it non-commercial music made 
for economic use in film, TV and broadcasting.” 


The key part of that statement is “non-commercial.” It’s not made 
for sale like other types of music. You are not supposed to be able 
to buy it. How’s it made? Well, it’s created by specialist companies 
that ask composers to produce music for specific concepts — music 
for drama, or comedy, sport, nostalgia, or France or even the future 
— that they then package, then send out to broadcasters, production 
companies or anyone who might just use it in an advert, a film trail- 
er, broadcast or a new TV show. 


And why, when they could use just modern pop or some hipster 
urban lark? The purpose of library music for the production compa- 
nies is that it is a total joy to use. They don’t have to ask permission 
or negotiate prices with artists and publishers. They just pay the 
standard rate-card prices based on usage, and everyone is happy. 
As a result of this brilliant background musical library music is 
everywhere: on cookery shows, on the news, selling you crisps. 
You just don’t know it. It has also been a sonic playground for 
some of the world’s more interesting composers — and some of the 
most fascinating and influential music of all time sits on library 
music LPs. It was exactly the music I had been after — late-night 
music from science programs. It was weird, faceless, different. 


To get to where it is today, we have to rewind to the early, pre- 
internet 1990s, a period key to understanding library music now. 
And we have to go into Soho, in London’s West End. It was a place 
full of record shops, charity shops and also production companies, 
film companies, editing suites and the like. It’s where I would go on 
a daily basis to look for music. 
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The Amazing Musical 
Adventures of Dr. Who 
and his friends 


featuring FRAZER HINES 
JON PERTWEE + THE GO GOS 
ROBERTA TOVEY + THE EARTHLINGS 
ORIGINAL TV & FILM THEME and more! 


I'm Going To Spend My Christmas With A Dalek is simultaneous- 
ly fascinatingly odd and strangely musically compelling, and as 
good a snapshot of that long-lost black and white TV world of pre- 
'rock' pop music as you'll find. It's also a fairly reliable barometer of 
just how Doctor Who crazy the entire nation had gone back in 1964, 
and a reminder of the fact that the fans and public alike appreciated 
it on a far more simple level back then and didn't take it anywhere 
near as seriously, and 'Christmas' in Doctor Who world meant silly 
cash-in singles and William Hartnell caught up in a silent movie and 
toasting the audience rather than Neil Hannon's witless plagiarism 
of Northern Soul classics. Incidentally, the b-side to this was a cover 
of the garage band-friendly blues standard Big Boss Man, reportedly 
again performed in what was presumably The Go-Go's trademark 
style. What a pity that wasn't included here . 


Further Telstar-'inspired' sounds introduce the above single's part- 
ner in Dalekmania-inspired notoriety, Landing Of The Daleks by 
The Earthings (who almost certainly were a bunch of jaded session 
musicians). Unlike The Go-Go's efforts, the notoriety of this particu- 
lar waxing does not stem from any reputation for musical awfulness 
- in fact, none of the pioneering 'fan writers' who owned a copy of 
this equally elusive disc ever said much about what it was actually 
like - rather from the fact that the BBC took offence to a brief burst 
of Morse Code in the middle announcing "SOS SOS Daleks Have 
Landed", and refused to play it on the grounds of concern that it 
might confuse shipping. Whether or not the waterways of Britain 
would have been full of panicking sailors hastily abandoning ship 
fearing a confrontation with fictional characters from a well-known 
television programme if this eminently sensible course of action 
wasn't adopted is, sadly, something we will never know. Consider- 
ing the above-noted lack of discussion, perhaps it's no great surprise 
that there isn't really that much to say about Landing Of The 
Daleks. Its b-side, March Of The Robots, is also rather tenuously 
included here. This however is no bad thing - although on face value 
pretty much just more of the same, clearly put together in a spare 
five minutes at the end of the a-side session with all the instruments 
plugged into the same places and not even much of an attempt to 
change the chord sequence, it's actually slightly more interesting 
than Landing Of The Daleks. There's a riff purloined from The 
Shadows' FBI, some echoey Juke Box Jury-aping lead guitar work, 
and an even more alarming freakout section in which the morse 
code machine (any guesses on what shipping-perplexing message it 
might be pumping out this time?) trades licks with huge lashings of 
backwards piano . 


Following this, the album takes a hefty five-song diversion into the 
soundtracks of the two Peter Cushing-helmed Doctor Who films 
made at the height of the series' initial popularity. This isn't as much 
of a stylistic lurch as it may sound - the overall air of boosting Terry 
Nation's royalty payments still pervades (after all, said films were 
only ever made as an exercise in capitalising on the popularity of the 
Daleks, with an earlier plan to make a film around just The Doctor 
and his companions in a historical setting having tellingly come to 
nothing), and to be honest we don't really get to stray that far from 
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recording of a beat from my Realistic Concertmate drum machine, 
chop it up, reconfigure it, and loop it in the computer. 


Could you discuss your zine / graphic projects and what crea- 
tive projects you are currently working on or considering? 


For several years I ran a small comics/zine publishing company 
called Believed Behavior. It focused on short run zines by mostly 
Chicago artists (including my own work), printed on Risograph. 

It was a lot fun selling the work at shows and I met a lot of great 
friends in the process. Unfortunately the project is currently in 
somewhat of a permanent hiatus due to my lack of time and financ- 
es to keep it going. 


As far as future music projects go, I’m continuing to write new 
songs that I’ll be home recording over the winter. I’m hoping to 
release another full album in the spring of 2020. In the meantime 
Pll likely be posting some of my instrumental work to Bandcamp 
and streaming platforms in digital-only format. Keep on the lookout 
for those releases this fall. 


Editor’s note: Please visit https://andyrench.bandcamp.com 
to discover As Long As It’s Today & more music by Andy. 
Support independent releases—As Long As It’s Today is in 
my tape deck frequently. 


I’m also really interested in crafting a particular sound for my songs. 
Having the control of recording and producing myself is really im- 
portant to me. It helps that the aesthetic I’m going for sounds a little 
fuzzy or degraded. I ended up recording these songs digitally but 
many started as ideas on my 4-track tape recorder. The only reason 
they didn’t stay there was because of a mechanical issue I was 
having with my 4-track. I love the sound of recording to tape. It 
takes a lot of work to get at the kind of warmth you get out of a 
4-track recording in digital. 


Regarding self-release, I didn’t really consider any other route. It’s 
so easy nowadays to put out music with all the same tools a record 
label as access to. Releasing tapes is very affordable. Getting on all 
the streaming platforms is easier than ever. All the same avenues of 
promotion are available to everyone via the internet. Granted, sup- 
port from a label would likely get the word out better than I can 
alone and do a better job of distribution... but that’s mainly from 
the extra manpower and experience, not so much access to the tools 
needed. 


On my ancient cassette player, there are moments in the music 
(in Still Got Yesterday for example) where it seems very inten- 
tional that your music was literally made for the format of 
cassette. Could you discuss your recording process in a little 
more detail? 


Growing up In the 80s I used my cassette Walkman all the time, 
listening to purchased tapes or dubbed copies of albums or mixes. 
In the 90s I spent countless hours recording songs on 4-track in a 
time when it was equally cool to sound lo-fi or hi-fi. My earliest 
recordings embraced the lo-fi but later I did everything I could to 
hide the fact I was using a 4-track — doing my best to EQ-out any 
trace of tape hiss. More recently I’ve been digging through my old 
tapes and started to fall in love with the warm analog tape sound and 
even the dreaded tape hiss. I wanted this sound in my recordings. As 
I mentioned, I had a mechanical issue with my 4-track that prevent- 
ed me from using it fully to record the new songs, but as a result I 
found some interesting work-arounds. Many times I recorded single 
parts on tape and transferred them to digital as a loop. I’d do this 
with either my 4-track or one of my other handheld tape recorders 
with their cheap built-in mics. The piano loop at the beginning of 
“Nocturnal Prelude” is a good example of this technique. Another 
technique I used on “Still Got Yesterday” was to sample a tape 
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the realms of the novelty single either. As singles go, they 
don't come much more novelty than Who's Who? by Rob- 
erta Tovey, backed by the orchestra of soundtrack compos- 
er Malcolm Lockyer. The young Miss Tovey was, of course, 
the shrieking child actress who played Susan 'Who' in both 
of the Cushing films. 


Jon Pertwee's Who Is The Doctor? — basically him reciting 
a reverb-drenched poem supposedly about The Doctor but 
actually full of meaningless nonsense (“as fingers move to 
end mankind, metallic teeth begin to grind, with sword of 
truth I turn to fight the satanic powers of the night“) over 
the top of a frankly ridiculous early electropop arrangement 
of the Doctor Who theme - was already pretty well known 
as a landmark of musical oddness before this compilation 
even existed, so well moving straight on to its sadly ne- 
glected b-side. Performed sort of vaguely in character (and 
in fairness having as much relation to the TV series 

as Who Is The Doctor? ever did) over a plaintive stage 
musical-esque piano, Pure Mystery is the presumably non- 
autobiographical tale of a sad old entertainer who nobody 
likes. Whoever he may or may not be based on, he pines 
for the days of Music Hall, when he was celebrated for, 
splitting atoms and ‘drawing the line across belief’, but is 
now reduced to less prestigious engagements (“birthday 
parties weren’t my line, now they help to pass the time‘). If 
all that wasn’t ridiculous enough, there’s also an overabun- 
dance of Pertwee‘s famed ‘silly voices’, notably on his star- 
tling declaration that “science is a magic of the mind“, and 
indeed when he starts crooning ‘bom berm bom’ in lieu of 
the proper chorus. Pure Mystery is not strictly a Doctor 
Who record in the most rigidly-defined sense, but all the 
same it's one that deserves wider exposure, mainly because 
it has to be heard to be believed. Oh and by the way, the 
single was released on ‘Purple Records’ as in the label 
owned and operated by symphonic heavy rock types and 
confirmed favourites on the Pertwee car stereo, Deep Pur- 
ple, who presumably not only came up with the idea for 
this record but possibly even played on it. Yes, you did read 
that right. 
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Don Harper may not be a widely known name, but he’s certainly a 
widely heard one; as well as composing the original theme tune 

for World Of Sport, which is about as concise a musical depiction 
of the days when people were obsessed with the concept of ‘sport’ 
rather than any individual sports in particular as you're likely to 
find, he provided that blaring electric violin on the theme from The 
Professionals. Accompanying an equally bizarre Charleston-styled 
reworking of the World Of Sport theme, Harper's take on Doctor 
Who seemed to have been conceived solely as a showcase for his 
electric violin-playing prowess, and after a fairly faithful if slightly 
odd electronic recreation of the theme, the track relaxes into what 
could most generously be described as a ‘free’ interpretation, retain- 
ing the general flavor of the original melody but careering all over 
the place like one of those Hooked On Classics albums left out in 
the sun. This is one of the rarest Doctor Who spinoff records of the 
lot, a fact that may be as much connected to adolescent uneasiness 
with the unintentional connotations of the artist credit as it is to 
downright musical oddness. 


As indeed it is for the album. Who Is Dr. Who? is more than just 

a collection of throwaway rarities slung together to make the more 
esoterica-crazed fans chortle a bit, though - it reveals and indeed 
highlights a side to the early pop business that you wouldn't get 
even from listening to a showtunes-era Freddie & The Dreamers 
album, let alone Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band. Quite why 
so many people were hoping to make a quick Doctor Who-related 
buck with projects that were clearly never going to do anything of 
the sort is baffling, but maybe they'll get some cheer from the fact 
that their half-hearted efforts make for such enlightening listening 
so many years down the line. That's enlightening rather than enter- 
taining, mind. 


ib 
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Could you talk about the visual & musical aesthetic of your cas- 
sette release As Long As It's Today 


Having played in all kinds of bands over the years — everything from 
noise rock to improvisational post rock to shoegaze, a lot of different 
styles have seeped into my playing style. But for me alone I’ve 
always felt most at home with an acoustic guitar. A lot of my earlier 
solo work is experimental instrumental music where I would really 
focus on capturing a single sound texture or emotion and just sit 
with it. Lately I’ve become interested in the storytelling aspect of 
more traditional folk or pop song structures, especially through 
lyrics. It’s been really fun to surprise myself with what comes out. 


Some of the themes on the album center around memory and the 
kind of emotional stamp that gets placed on past experiences. The 
narratives are intentionally loose with goal of attempting to captur- 
ing the past. Acoustic guitar and voice are general starting points 
with most of these songs. But the fuzzy, textural guitar parts layered 
in are often what make me feel that connection (or sometimes lost 
connection) with the past. 


And the album art speaks to the same kinds of ideas, using old 
photography of a suburban house re-colored in a psychedelic 
duotone. The memories are vivid but clearly distorted. 


What informed your decision to self-produce and self-release 
your music? 


I’ve always been interested in music and art that puts an emphasis 
on process. In my work I like to start with a general feeling, emo- 
tion, or visual as a starting point and then slowly pull in different 
ideas until the end result becomes something different than what 
I originally thought it would be. 


Working in this way doesn’t lend itself easily to renting studio time 
unless you have a huge budget. Also, on top of raising a family and 
work it’s kind of a necessity to have the flexibility to work on things 
when the time is right. Even if that’s just 30 minutes at a time here 
and there. 
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DJ Frederick interviews Andy Rench 


What attracted me initially about Andy Rench's self released 
debut is the cover aesthetics - what appears to be a photograph 
of a suburban home circa mid 20th century washed in cranberry 
tones. I thought: the music contained herein must be something 


special. And I was right. 


As Long As It's Today is musically adventurous, steeped in folk 
and DIY traditions, yet transcendent. The songs seem to be 
about time and distance and freedom; they feel tethered to the 
scorched suburban earth yet emanate from some dreamlike 
timespace. This is blurry, nostalgic, lo-f, moonlit, wistful yet 
hopeful music. Certainly my favorite cassette release of 2019. 
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UNREAD 
RECORDS & TAPES 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


Im going to put the fan in fanzine in this 

Tin Can Telephone & include a few interviews 
with people I appreciate. You can t do better 

in 2019 than unread. Christopher has been 
releasing cassettes & rekkids for a long time. 
The unread catalogue is an encyclopedia of un— 
derground music. Or maybe it is above ground 
music. Made from tin cans. Kids of the Atomic 
Age, the Lentils, wio, chauchat, Rake Kash, the 
list goes on & on. Lo-fi for real people. 


Visit unread—records.com or don t. Grow yr 
aversion to the innenets. 


DJ Frederick: What was your original inspiration for unread? 


Christopher: In High School* 1994 or so I would buy budget tapes 
from the CVS Drug Store. I would bootleg tapes and comps on 
them. I used to take 120 minute tapes and open em up and splice em 
to 10-40 mins or so, add labels, art, etc. Was fun. Then my friends 
started recording some songs. Oh boy!!! Was Good Stuff!! So I 
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would buy blank tapes and dub and would take orders in high school. 
Would call people on phone take orders while chugging Ice 101. 

My whole thought was ... why ain’t “we” or “you” known??? This 
is small Lancaster PA. We started to make a scene. There was a lot 
of hardcore bands then too. 


DJ Frederick: Can you tell me about some of the music you’ve 
released through unread? How do musicians find you & how do 
you decide what to release on cassette (or other formats?) 


Christopher: I’ve released a bunk of junk. Musicians find me all the 
time. But they send me emails. I respond my computer speakers got 
dry rot—half truths. If they send me some recordings I may listen. 
Truth be told I only listen to Greek music. Any more. Maybe a tape 
or two. 


DJ Frederick: How has the internet and technology changed the shape 
of artistic creativity over the past 20 yrs? 


Christopher: I believe the internet is/was good. Though now I believe 
I am shadow banned for defending someone’s lyrics. So I don’t care 
or could give shit less. Will probably pull off all social media. Also 
internet has destroyed any real contact. 


DJ Frederick: What are some of your projects other than unread? 


Christopher: I write, draw, paint, etc. No one will ever know. I don’t 
care. I used to sell paintings, etc, show. I’m done. Maybe soon. I still 
do a bunch of shit but I just throw it out or add to orders. I’ve already 
demised myself. The only thing keeping me alive is my beautiful wife 
and my friends who make music. I have 4 typewriters. None as good 
as the one I started with. 


DJ Frederick: Anything else you'd like to share? 


Christopher: I like zines. I like people manipulating. That’s good. 
Does it create conspiracy? Yeah maybe. 


ZINE REVIEWS 


Library Excavations #5: A Handbook of Library Ideas 
Dale E. Shaffer 


38 pages * 1977 / 2017 www.halfletterpress.com 


Public Collectors has reissued a significant booklet by library consultant 
Dale E. Shaffer. A Handbook of Library Ideas collects 156 projects & 
possibilities for the 1970’s library looking to expand its horizons. Today, 
many of these ideas are already antiquated (such as_ creating a VHS 
collection), yet many are relevant and innovative ways of engaging the 
wider community. The typewritten format is true to the original booklet, 
essentially presented unaltered here. In his preface, Shaffer discusses 
characteristics of a creative librarian: imaginative, original, fluent in infor- 
mation technology, undaunted by chaos and going with the flow. He 
writes “Creative librarians are givers. Their minds act as channels through 
which ideas pass along to others — not as static storehouses. They have 
thoughts and ideas and carry them into action. They live creatively and 
productively. Hopefully the ideas presented herein will encourage the 
reader to try new methods for making the library more valuable to patrons.” 


Shaffer mixes practicality with brainstorming and develops concepts that 

I would love to see in my town library - a health club, guitar jams, soil test- 
ing kits, and (at my age) retirement planning workshops. Mr. Shaffer’s love 
for libraries is evident and his willingness to think outside the box is still 
refreshing in 2017. We need libraries now more than ever, as we drown in 
the information / misinformation age. We still need sanctuaries where we 
can learn, study, play, stretch ourselves and breathe. 


* 


Back in 2011 I initiated an APA called Cuneiform. We fly under the radar / 
off-grid, having a round robin of contributors and content that is offline 
only. One of our most recent recruits is David Tighe who publishes several 
amazing zines: No Quarter, The Secret of the Moon’s Rotation and Gut- 
Bucket Research. Issue #4 of Gut-Bucket Research is all about whistling: 
as music, as language, as a phenomenon. David is an exceptional scholar 
and digs into corners of musical obscurity heretofore unexplored. Throat 
singing, scratchy 78s, rare ethnographic acetates, yodeling, if it’s undocu- 
mented, David will report on it. Each edition has cool cut & paste graphics 
harkening back to surrealist daze. Essential reading. 


Contact: 2208 38 St. SE Calgary Alberta T2B 0Z8. 
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